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By steady perseverance in his purpose, Major Macpherson was at 
length able to put a stop to both human sacrifice and female infanti- 
cide ; though the difficulties of the attempt were much increased by 
the want of proper support from the Indian government. Whether 
they are still discontinued, or whether after his departure the Khonds 
went back to their old habits, we are unable to say. For fuller 
accounts of this remarkable race, we must refer to the book itself. 
This slight sketch will at least serve to show the immense value of 
the contribution which Macpherson made to the History of Man by 
the investigations which he carried on with such perseverance and 
energy, and for which he had to pay so dearly in bodily suffering and 
in official ill-treatment. 



ROMAN INTERCOURSE WITH IRELAND. 



In the May number of this Review, we published a short article on 
Roman Intercourse with Ireland, in allusion to a paper read by Mr. 
Thomas Wright before the British Association at Birmingham in 
1865. Mr. Wright has since honoured our short remarks by a special 
paper, which he read before the Ethnological Society. It, therefore, 
now becomes our duty to offer a few observations in reply to this 
communication. 

The historical instances of the Roman arms penetrating without 
conquering a country, are so very few and far between, that we have 
erred in considering Mr. Wright meant that the Romans had subju- 
gated Ireland, and established themselves in that country. This, it 
now appears from his late paper, was very far from his thoughts. 
Though he still holds that it " can hardly be doubted that the Ro- 
mans did invade, and, in their view of the case, subdue Ireland." 
Now, in our opinion, the Romans used to take a very practical view of 
such cases. We would be very sorry to descend to any mere word- 
quibbling on this important, historical question, nor can we suppose 
that the Romans made much distinction between the words subdue 
and subjugate. Though Livy tells us that the words Vce vlctis were 
first used by Brennus, the Gaul, when he threatened extermination to 
the Roman people, the latter very soon acquired them, and used them 
whenever they wished to express the particular relations existing be- 
tween a conquering and a subdued people, " in their view of the case." 

To acquire accurate ideas of ancient knowledge, we must in all 
cases throw aside our own altogether, and we must try to think as 
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they thought, with the little knowledge they possessed ; we must drop 
a veil over our eyes, and endeavour to look upon matters exactly as 
they saw them with their own lights. Strabo was the most distin- 
guished geographer of antiquity ; he was just dead when Juvenal 
wrote, and there can be little doubt that his geography had been 
consulted by the poet. But, as has been well observed by Casau- 
bon, Strata's geography of Great Britain and Ireland is inaccu- 
rate, inconsistent, and self-contradictory. Among other errors, he 
actually states that Ireland is situated due north of Britain. Tacitus, 
however, lived in Juvenal's time, and it is from his writings that the 
satirist has obtained the principal part of the geographical knowledge 
of our country which he displays. We are again forced to re-quote 
his often quoted words. 

" Anna quklem ultra 
Littora Juvernie promovimus, et modo captas 
Orcadas, ae minima contentos nocte Britannos." 

From the above, we clearly see that the Romans had carried their 
arms over or beyond the shores of Ireland, not into the interior of 
Ireland, for then one shore would have sufficed, and we would have 
had the singular littus ; but Juvenal, to render his meaning plainer to 
us, has actually used the plural littora. And, as Tacitus informs us 
that the Roman fleet had sailed round the north of Scotland, captured 
the Orkneys, and seen Thule, we think Juvenal was quite correct in 
saying that they had carried their arms beyond Ireland. But observe, 
however, though he applies the word captas to Orcadas, he very jjro- 
perly abstains from applying such an expression to Ireland. Indeed, 
we consider and quote the words of Juvenal as a distinct proof that 
the Romans neither subdued nor subjugated, whatever the difference 
may be between the meaning of the two words, any part of Ireland. 

Let us, however, take the exact words of Tacitus ; he says : — 

" Hanc oram novissimi maris tunc primum Romana classis circum- 
vecta, insulam esse Britanniam affirmavit, ac simul incognitas ad id 
tempus insulas, quas Orcadas vooant, invenit domuitque. Dispecta 
est. et Thule quadamtenus nix et hyems appetebat." 

Now we shall not enter into the ancient dispute as to where Thule 
really was. The ancient poets had heard of it, and made their own 
use of the place to adorn their verses, and unwittingly to puzzle mo- 
dern commentators. Pliny's description of Thule, curiously enough, 
tallies with both Tacitus and Juvenal. Pliny says, the most remote 
of all the islands is Thule, which is six days sail from the north of Bri- 
tain, in which there is no night at the summer solstice, while the sun is 
passing through the sign of Cancer. Here we have the minima conten - 
tos nocte Britannos, or at least the allusion upon which Juvenal wrote 
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the phrase. Tacitus says that Thule laid concealed in the gloom of 
winter and the depth of eternal snows ; while Pliny says, it is but 
one day's sail from the Frozen Ocean. Those descriptions point most 
unmistakably to Iceland ; and when the Roman fleet was in sight of 
that island, they had certainly carried their arms far beyond the 
shores of Ireland. 

As regards the argument about Roman roads, we do not think it 
worthy of the slightest notice. The roads led to Legontium, from 
whence the Romans took shipping for Man or Anglesea, in both of 
which places they had mines. No doubt there was an important sta- 
tion at Holyhead ; from the summit of the mountain the watchers 
could see an immense distance, northward, southward, and westward. 
From thence might the Irish pirates first be descried, making either 
for the Dee or the Severn ; and by a telegraphic arrangement of bea- 
cons, or otherwise, notices of danger might be at once conveyed to 
Deva or Sabrinam. 

There is no comparison whatever between Csesar's short stay in 
England, and a Roman settlement in Ireland, lasting " during the 
whole period of the Roman power in Britain." The two cases are 
utterly dissimilar. But there is still a place on the Thames, named 
Cowey Stakes, and there are nothing but a few Roman coins found in 
Ireland. That Julius Ccesar twice invaded Britain is a well known 
historical fact. Stakes, to aid or impede his crossing over the river 
Thames, do not enter into the category of forts, roads, or earthworks, 
but still they mark the presence of Csesar and his legions. We have 
read newspaper accounts of some of the stakes having existed as late 
as the last century ; and we have a tobacco-stopper said to have been 
made out of a piece of one of them. We may be excused for remind- 
ing Mr. Wright that they were seen and described by the Venerable 
Bede in the following words. 

" Quarum vestigia sudium ibidem usque hodie visuntur, et videtur 
inspectantibus quod singula) earum admodum humani femoris grossa) 
et circumfusse plumbo immobiliter hrereant in profundum fluminis 
infixae." 

So we find it written by Bede, in the first book of his Ecclesiastical 
History. The story is merely traditional ; still, however, existing 
among the boatmen on the banks of the river, still talked of even in 
the very public-houses about Laleham and Chertsey ; the spot is still 
named Cowey Stakes, nevertheless the tradition has the very re- 
spectable authority of Bede, who died in the eighth century, not so 
very long after Cfesar had CTossed the river. 

The Roman medicine stamp was found in the county of Tipperary. 
The wandering vendor of medicines might have stamped his collyrium 
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as he made it in the wilds of Ireland. And he oannot be accused of 
bad judgment when he carried medicines to cure hurts of the eyes to 
the county of Tipperary. 

With respect to the Roman coins found in Ireland, we are indeed 
greatly surprised to find an eminent archaeologist like Mr. Wright 
speaking of an urn containing 1,937 coins, together with 341 ounces 
of silver, composed of a large number of weighty ingots and orna- 
mental pieces, supposed to have been used on armour for horses, and 
several battle axes marked with Roman characters. A more detailed 
and accurate account of this discovery is given in the Ulster Journal 
of Arcluvology, the true number of the coins being 1506. We really 
wish Mr. Wright had read this more detailed and accurate account, 
though we thank him for introducing us to an exceedingly interesting 
and valuable work. The account appears to have been written by 
the Rev. John Scot Porter, an eminent antiquary in the north of 
Ireland, and the coins have been described by Mr. Carruthers, an 
equally eminent numismatist. Of course there was no urn ; the 
"discovery" was found below the surface, in the centre of an open 
field, and from the closeness in which the coins and silver were 
packed together, it was probable that they had been placed in a bag 
or box, which in the course of time had completely disappeared. 
There was nothing that the most inexperienced eye could possibly 
imagine to "have been iised on armour for horses," or for battle 
axes. There were no other metal but silver amongst the " find." 
The coins were all small, scarcely any being so large as a modern 
sixpence ; they were not in a perfect state of preservation, being 
nearly all clipped, defaced, and otherwise injured. Mr. Wright tells 
us accurately, that they were all of the lower empire, the list be- 
ginning with Constantius II, and ending with Constantine III ; and 
yet Mr. Wright attempts to bolster up his erroneous reading of a 
short passage in Juvenal, by coins that had not been struck till long 
after the Roman poet had departed for the gloomy regions of Hades. 
Here is what Mr. J. S. Porter says of this "find :" — 

" There was not a coin, or article of gold or bronze, nor a specimen 
of jewellery in the whole collection. This fact may assist in determin- 
ing the purpose for which the whole had been gathered together. It 
was not a merchant's money-box, nor the hoard of a miser, nor the 
booty of a robber, nor the spoils of a warrior, nor the treasury of a 
monastery ; in any of those cases the hoard would, almost beyond 
a doubt, have contained some gold or brass, or both, and, beyond a 
doubt, some article of plate in a perfect state ; whereas it does not 
contain (with the exception of a portion of the coins) one unmutilated 
piece of wrought silver ; all are bent, broken, and for every useful 
purpose destroyed ; and nine-tenths of the whole consist of lumps, or 
vol. iv. — NO. XV. B B 
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rude castings, which, at the time they were made, could have had no 
value at all, except the intrinsic worth of the metal. The only use 
to which such a heap could be applied would be as old silver, in- 
tended to supply material to a silversmith for the exercise of his art. 
I have little doubt that the hoard had been originally collected for 
this use ; how or why it came to be buried in the earth it is impos- 
sible now to say with certainty. It may have been deposited there 
by its owner for safety in troublesome times, or it may have been stolen 
from him and buried by the robber for the purpose of concealment. 
But however it came there, its contents prove to my mind convinc- 
ingly that the art of manufacturing silver ivas practised, and perhaps 
extensively practised, in Ireland, at the time of its inhumation." 

With respect to a Roman interment, with a Roman coin, having 
been found in the townland of Loughey, near Donaghadee, county of 
Down, we shall just quote a passage from the Ulster Journal of 
Archaeology, written by Mr. William Pinkerton, and published in vol. 
v, p. 36 : 

" That many of the Romano-British visited Ireland is more than 
simply probable ; that some remained and died in this island is 
equally so ; but the few scattered Romans who may have died in 
Ireland were strangers in a strange land, and we cannot expect to find 
in this country (Ireland) the distinctive Roman sejralchre, authenti- 
cated by the many well-known proofs afforded by the manufactures 
and peculiar burial customs of that people. This brings me back to 
my starting-point, the communication of Mr. Carruthers, and I re- 
gret to say, with all due deference to that gentleman, that, though I 
agree with him to a certain extent, I cannot go all the way with him. 
I can see no improbability whatever in the assumption that a Roman 
' had been voyaging past the County Down, and had died either un- 
expectedly on board or in a fit of illness, after having been removed 
on shore.' But the very act of bringing the body on shore, either 
alive or dead, under the above conditions, would imply that the 
deceased was a person of rank or distinction ; and it is well known 
that in such cases it was the Roman custom to burn the body on the 
nearest convenient spot, and to carry away the ashes to be interred 
with the usual ceremonies and accompaniments elsewhere in Italy, 
Gaul, or Britain, near the remains of the deceased's kindred. Besides, 
there was nothing distinctively Roman in the remains found near 
Donaghadee — nothing but what has been found in Celtic as well as 
Saxon sepulchres. In short, though a Roman might have been 
buried at the place, and in the manner alleged, there is no evidence 
whatever to support such an assiimption — one, in my opinion, too 
lightly hazarded." 

Mr. Wright also alludes to Roman coins having been found in a 
Roman cemetery near Bray, in the county of Wicklow. Though we 
have resided at Bray, we are totally ignorant of the circumstance, 
and a reference to the Proceedings of the Royal Irish A cademy, vol. iii, 
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p. 186, as quoted by Mr. Wright, does not, in the slightest degree, 
inform us on the subject. 

Mr. Wright, in the conclusion of his paper, draws from those few 
coins the following startling inference. He says that "the coins 
themselves show that this settlement of the Romans in the north-east 
of Ireland, of whatever character it may have been, lasted during the 
whole period of the Roman power in Britain." The settlement is 
quite gratuitous, but we shall let the word pass ; the remains, then, 
of the Romans in Ireland are but a few coins that may have been 
carried thither by any one, while one would imagine that the 
Romans in Britain amused themselves by scattering their coins broad- 
cast over the land. It is not twenty years since we visited Gari- 
ononum in Suffolk, and we picked up a handful of coins when walk- 
ing over the ground enclosed by the ancient walls, and the field at the 
time was full of persons gleaning wheat and gathering coins. 

In conclusion, we may express our regret at being engaged in a 
discussion with Mr. Wright on Roman antiquities in these islands. 
He, of all men, who has been our mentor and our teacher upon 
archseological matters, who knows as much, and has probably done 
as much to elucidate and make popular our Roman antiquities as any 
man in England. It is a very great pity that he has not devoted 
his extraordinary talents to the new fields of scientific inquiry, before 
he so boldly stated his opinions on bronze and iron weapons. At 
Haalstatt in Austria, one thousand tombs of the ancient miners of 
salt, have lately been opened by M. Ramsaner, the director of the 
mines. They, unmistakeably, show a date previous to that of Philip 
II, King of Macedon, father of Alexander the Great. They may and 
do date from the tenth to the fourth century before the Christian 
era, a transitional period, when bronze tools and urns were slowly 
dying out before the use of iron. The arms of iron found at Hall- 
statt are actually copied from their predecessors in bronze, and there 
the short, sharp, two-edged, leaf-shaped sword first appears in an 
iron form. Bronze paalstabs faced with iron edges have been found, 
and, generally speaking, there are more iron than bronze celts in the 
collection rescued from their burial of centimes. Daily, hourly, we 
may say, discoveries of the greatest value are being made on the 
continent of Europe. Do what we may, we cannot close our eyes to 
the vast vistas of antiquity opening to us on almost every side. Let 
us follow the paths thus exposed to our view, with sure and steady 
steps ; to us is left the honour of exploring them, and let us do our 
work well and worthy of the great cause in which we are engaged. 
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